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IN  detailing  the  life  of  this  erudite  and  industrl- 
'ous  scholar,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of  paying 

I 

a tribute  of  esteem  to  the  late  Professor  Anderson^ 
and  of  giving  a concise  sketch  of  an  institution  which 
I promises  to  produce,  in  the  part  of  the  island  where 
it  is  established,  the  happiest  consequences  to  science 
and  the  useful  arts. 

Dr.  Thomas  Garnet  is  the  son  of  a country  gen- 
tleman, in  the  county  of  Wefimoreland.  After  the 
usual  routine  of  classical  education,  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Dawson,  surgeon,  at  Sed- 
burgh,  in  Yorkihlre.  This  gentleman,  besides  being 
eminent  for  his  professional  knowledge,  is  reputed 
one  of  the  first  mathematicians  in  Britain,  and,  in 
fact,  so  great  is  his  celebrity  in  this  department  of 
science,  that  many  young  gentlemen  of  Cambridge, 
previously  to  their  taking  their  degrees,  resort  to 
I m,  iri  order  to  complete  their  studies.  Under  this 
able  proficient  and  instructor,  Mr.  Garnet  laid  tlic 
foiindatiovi  of  his  inedica!  knowledc'e  ; and,  durirn'' 
the  four  years  he  continued  under  Mr.  Dawson's 
care,  not  only  made  a considerable  progress  in  ma-^ 
thematics,  but  also  in  the  branches  of  natural  philo- 
sophy connected  with  them.  From  Sedbnrom  he  re- 
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paired  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  prosecute  hi^  me-  . 
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clical  studies  ; and  after  remaining  at  that  celebrated 
univcrsicy  for  the  space  of  four  years,  took  his  degree 
therein  1 788, 'on  which  occasion  he  published  an 
inaugural  dissertation,  “ De  Visu.”  During  his  re- 
sidence at  Edinburgh  he  was  a pupil  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Brown  ; and  so  strongly  was  he  attached 
to  the  well  known  system  of  that  eminent  physician^ 
that, on  defence  of  it,  he  wrote  and  read  a paper  in 
the  Royal  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  vras  a mem- 
ber, This  essay  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  several 
of  the  students  transcribed  it,  and  the  substance  of 
it,  as  wc  are  informed,  was  afterwards  published  by 
Dr.  Gcrtanner,  in  Rozier’s  Journal  de  Physique^ 
without  any  acknowledgment. 

D’Alembert  constantly  maintained,  that  there  is 
no  truth  except  in  mathematics  ; and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, if  the  reference  is  confined  to  medicine,  his 
position  is  not  devoid  of  foundation.  The  perpetual 
revolutions  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  both  as  a 
science  and  an  art,  the  colossal  mass  of  cases  and  ex- 
periments, and  the  eternal  discrepancy  of  argument 
and  deductions,  threaten  to  detain  it  in  perpetual  in- 
fancy. The  student  weary  of  endless  investigation, 
or  intimidated  by  the  stupendous  alp  of  medical  re- 
search, is  eager  to  escape  from  the  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainty, and,  plunging  into  the  regions  of  fiincy, 
grasps  some  ideal  theory,  which,  after  being  moulded' 
into  shape,  he  labours  to  prop  by  every  argument  his 
ingenuity  can  invent.  Under  the  direction  of  a mind 
thus  predis[)osed,  the  case  and  the  experiment  be- 
come pleasant  and  accommodating,  and  thus  the 
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nostrum  which  was  mejint  to  cure,  tends  only  to  con-  , 
.firm  the  disease.  These  remarks  are  advanced,  not 
with  any  intention  to  depreciate  medical  enquiry, 
but  with  a wish  to  caution  the  student  against  the 
adoption  of  hypothetical  theories,  founded  on  deduc- 
tions too  precipitately  made,  and  to  point  out  the 
necessity  of  acute  observatio'n  employed  without  in- 
termission, and  of  the  most  w^ary  experiment.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  mathematics,  which  habituate 
' the  mind  to  a regular  train  of  deductive  reasonings 
do  not  generally  form  part  of  a medical  education. 

It  wmuld  be  extraneous  to  oiir  present  purpose  to 
' enquire  whether  the  Brunonean  system  be  true  or 

gramma fici  certant^  et  adkuc  sub  judice  les 
est.  Dr.  Garnet  published,  about  two  years  ago, 
the  essay  we  have  already  mentioned*;  and  that  early 
production  of  his  pen,  with  some  additions  dictated' 
by  his  maturer  judgment,  now  bears  the  title  of  a 
Lecture  of  Health.  Soon  after  lie  left  Edinburgh  he 
wisited  London,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,  and  attended  the  practice  of  the 
hospitals  with  that  assiduity  which  marks  his  cha- 
racter. He  had  now  attained  that  period  of  life  which 
rendered  jt  necessary  to  think  of  forming  some  per- 
manent establishment,  and,  with  this  view,  he  formed 
tlie  design  of  settling  in  Yorkshire.  In  the  mean 
time  he  spent  a few  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

« ' 

Leeds,  during  which  he  analized  and  publishcAl' his 
analysis  of  the  Horley  Green  water,  near  HalifaXo 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilson,  physician,  at  Harrow- 
gate,  he  repaired  to  that  place,  where  he  published, 
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in  the  year  1791^  an  analysis  of  the  spa  there,  lately 
discovered  in  the  garden  of  the  Crescent  Inn  ; and  in 
the  year  17Q2,  an  analysis  of  ail  the  waters  at  Harrow- 
gate,  with  an  account  of  their  iijedical  properties,  and 
directions  concerning  their  use.  This  work,  which  has 
gone  through  three  editions,  is  an  indispensiblc  vaeJe 
mecnm  of  the  valetudinary  and  the  convalescent  idler, 
who  resort  to  that  fashionable  watering-place  ; and  it 
had  the  cfFcct  of  introducing  the  author  to  as  much- 
practice  as  the  place  and  its  vicinity  could  afford. 
It  is  now  ascertained,  by  experience,  to  be  a requisite 
for  the  introduction  of  a member  of  the  faculty  into 
the  haut  ton^  that  the  candidate  for  public  favour  shall 
announce  himself  to  the  world  by  a work  of  merit, 
and  that  each  successive  candidate  must  attract  at- 
tention by  novelty,  or  extract  applause  by  the  display 
of  sujxirior  talents.  The  happy  effect  of  this  rivalry, 
and  ambition  to  surpass,  is  the  improvement  of  me- 
dical science,  and  perpetual  emulation  produces  daily 
additions  to  the  mass  of  knowledge. . In  no  depart- 
ment of  scientific  research  docs  the  cacoethes  scrihendi 
so  strongly  predominate  as  in  the  medical. 

Although  the  success  which  Dr.  Garnet  acquired, 
by  the  publication  of  the  last  mentioned  work,  was 
the  greatest  possible  in  the  situation  he  then  occu- 
pied, the  extension  of  his  fame  naturally  expanded 
his  expectation.  At  Harrowgate,  as  at  every  water- 
ing place,  the  crowd  of  company  is  only  for  three  or 
'four  months  in  the  summer,  after  which  there  is  a 
total  blank — no  society  ; and,  what  is  more  serious 
to  a medical  man,  no  practice  during  winter : these 
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considerations  induced  Dr.  Garnet  to  form  a design 
of  leaving  Britain,  and  trying  his  fortune  in  a foreign 
country ; from  which  design,  however,  he  was  hap- 
pily diverted.  In  1705  he  had  married  a young  lady 
from  Berkshire,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
at  Harrowgatc,  and  whose  amiable  disposition  en- 
deared her  to  all  who  knew  her.  From  the  flattering  • 
reception  Dr.  Moyse  had  received  in  America,  Dr. 
Garnet  immediately,  after  his  marriage,  resolved  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  ; and  having  with  that  intent  pur- 
chased a philosophical  apparatus,  he  repaired  to  Li- 
verpool, in  order  to  embark  for  America  on  the  first 
opportunity.  He  purposed  to  deliver  lectures  on  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  as  Dr.  Moyse  had  done  ; and, 
if  the  country  proved  agreeable,  to  settle  there,  but 
if  not,  to  return  in  a few  years.  While  waiting  at 
Liverpool  for  a passage,  he  was  solicited  by  several 
gentlemen,  (and,  among  others,  by  Dr.  Currie)  in  the 
most  flattering  manner,  to  deliver  a course  of  lectures 
on  chemistry,  and  the  subscription  offered  was  so 
liberal,  that  he  felt  he  could  not  refuse  their  request. 
He  accordingly  began  liis  lectures  on  a week’s  notice, 
without  having  had  leisui’e  to  make  any  preparation, 
or  with  any  chemical  apparatus  in  a state  of  readiness. 
These  lectures  met  with  a welcome  reception  ; and, 
during  this  course,  he  bcean  another  on  experimental 
philosophy,  which  was  attended  by  an  auditory  con- 
sisting of  several  hundreds.  Having  completed  these 
courses,  he  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Manchester, 
where  he  delivered,  with  great  success,  the  two  course 
of  lectures  he  had  given  at  LiverpoQl,  being  more 
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than  once  constrained,  although  he  occupied  a capa- 
cious lecture  room,  to  change  it,  on  account  of  the 
superabundant  numbers  of  his  audience.  While  at 
Manchester  he  received  an  invitation  from  Dublin, 
where  a still  greater  subscription  was  opened  to  in- 
duce him  to  visit  that  capital,  and  he  had  thus  a pros- 
pect of  receiving  very  liberal  emoluments,  when  ob- 
serving an  advertisement  relative  to  the  lectureship  of 
■Professor  Anderson’s  Institution,  he  became  a candi- 
date. Although  this  office  afforded  a permanent 
establishment,  yet,  in  point  of  pecuniary  interest,  he 
was  then  in  the  immediate  receipt  of  much  more  than 
the  probable  income  from  the  lectureship ; but  a 
laudable  wish  of  enjoying  a situation  less  dependent 
on  the  caprice  of  fortune,  and  the  means  of  improve- 
ment which  a residentiary  situation  afforded,  induced 
him  to  accept  of  the  friendly  offers  of  the  trustees. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  going  to  Dublin,  he  repaired 
to  Glasgow,  in  October  1796,  where  he  still  continues. 
Besides  a daily  lecture  on  natural  philosophy.  Dr. 
Garnet  gives  a popular  course  of  lectures  on  experi- 
mental philosophy,  and  another  on  what  is  styled  the 
philosophy  of  chemistry,  avoiding,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, all  abstruse  terms  and  technic  phraseology,  and 
adapting  his  lectures  to  such  as  have  not  had  the  be- 
nefit of  a regular  preparative  education.  Those  who 
have  visited  Paris,  and  witnessed  the  crowds  of  both 
sexes  who  attended  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Ly- 
ceum, will  learn,  with  satisfaction,  that  Dr.  Garnet 
has  been  attended  by  a very  great  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  It  is  with  pleasure  we  remark  a love 
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of  mental  improvement^  in  these  liberal  studies,  gra- 
dually diffusing  itself  among  the  female  sex  in  the 
northern  part  of  our  island.  The  courses  at  a Uni- 
versity are  calculated  solely  for  professional  men,  but* 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Garnet,  or  Dr.  Moyse,  condensing 
the  essence  of  science  in  a narrower  compass,  and  in 
a maimer  adapted  to  an  ordinary  capacity,  are  per- 
haps of  superior  utility,  as  they  powerfully  contri-; 
bute  to  the  general  spread  of  useful  and  ornamental 
knowledge. 

In  addition  to  these.  Dr.  Garnet  this  year  read 
lectures  on  botany,  and,  we  understand,  has  it  in 
contemplation  to  give  lectures  on  natural  history. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press, 
a work  in  2 vols.  4to.  under  the.  title  of  Observations 
made  during  a Tour  through  the  Highlands,  and 
Part  of  the  Western  Isles ; from  which,  considering 
the  known  talents  of  the  writer,  much  information 
may  be  expected.  He  particularly  excels  in  mathe- 
matics and  chemistry,  and,  in  the  delivery  of  his  lec- 
tures, his  manner  is  modest  and  unasuming.  Ar- 
dent in  scientific  pursuits,  to  which,  every  moment, 
from  the  duties  of  his  lectureship,  and  an  extensive 
practice  as  a physician,  is  devoted,  Dr.  Garnet  is  a 
sincere  friend  to  the  civil  liberty  of  mankind  ; but, 
like  all  benevolent  men,  whose  minds  are  illuminated 
by  science,  stipulates,  that  every  progressive  step  shall 
be  the  effect  of  deliberate  reason,  and  not  of  vsan- 
guinary  licentiousness.  The  literary  world  has  much 
to  regret,  that  the  political  contests  of  the  day  have 
insinuated  themselves  among  men  of  letters,  and 
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been  unhappily  productive  of  heats  and  animosities. 
As  the  moral  character  of  Dr.  Carnet  is  unexception- 
able, an  attempt  has  been  made,  but  we  trust  unsuc- 
cessfully, to  injure  his  practice  and  reputation,  by 
aspersing  the  generous  nature  of  his  political  princi- 
ples : it  was  a mean  and  dishonourable  attempt,  dic- 
tated by  the  combined  influence  of  envy,  malice,  and 
political  rancour. 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  avocations,  Dr. 
Garnet  has  found  leisure  to  communicate  to  the  world 
a variety  of  valuable  cases  and  essays,  through  the 
medium  of  Duncan's  Medical  Commentaries,  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  the  Lite- 
rary and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester,  of  all 
which  learned  bodies  he  is  a member.  Last  year  he 
sustained  a heavy  loss  by  the  sudden  death  of  his 
wife,  who  was  a woman  of  ercat  amenity  of  manners. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  Anderson’s  In  * 
stltution,  lately  established  at  Glasgow  ; and,  as  it  is 
so  pre-eminently  subservient  to  the  interests  of  science, 
we  consider  it  a debt  of  p'ratitude  to  its  founder  to 

o 

give  a detail  of  its  nature  and  object.  About  forty 
years  ago  Mr.  John  Anderson  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  the  University  of 
G!aso;ow.  In  this  station  he  had  two  course  of  lec- 
tiire^  to  deliver,  the  one  styled  the  mathematical 
course,  and  the  other  the  experimental  course,  where- 
in theory  was  illustrated  by  cxjicriments.  Professor 
Anderson  was  fprmed  by  nature  to  excel  in  the  latter 
department,  and  the  qualities  he  inherited  from  na- 
ture 
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tuve  were  itnproved  by  his  persevering  industry.  His 
person  was  graceful,  and  his  elocution  flowing  and 
elegant ; but  as  mathematical  reasoning  does  not  af- 
ford an  opportunity  of  displaying  an  oratorical  talent, 
his  o-enius  naturally  led  him  to  devote  himself  chiefly 
to  his  experimental  course  of  lectures,  which  he  ren- 
dered still  more  valuable  by  a very  extensive  appara- 
tus purchased  at  his  own  cxpence.  This  liberality 
met  with  the  reward  it  merited  ; his  experimental 
course  became  celebrated,  and  the  number  ot  stu- 
dents, who,  at  the  time  of  his  obtaining  the  chair, 
amounted  to  about  thirty,  now  encreased  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred.  His  lectures  were  much  frequented 
by  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  and  have  been  regarded 
as  the  principal  cause  whereby  that  flourishing  city 
has  obtained  its  celebrity  for  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  its  distinguished  station  among  the  trading  towns 
of  Britain. 

Professor  Anderson  died  in  January  I79^h  1-7 

his  seltiement,  vested  nearly  all  his  property  in  cer- 
tain trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  acade- 
mic seminarv  to  bear  the  name  ot  Anderson’s  Uni- 
verslty.  The  principal  part  of  his  bequest  consisted 
of  the  valuable  apparatus  which  he  had  in  his  experi- 
mental courses,  and  which  was  reputed  to  be  the  most 
compleat  of  any  belonging  to  a private  individual  in 
Great  Britain.  The  trustees  are  eighty-one  in  num>- 
her,  and  are  divided  into  nine  classes,  viz.  nine  trades- 
men,  nine  agriculturists,  nine  artists,  nine  manufac- 
turers, nine  mcdiciners,  nine  lawyers,  nine  divines^ 
nine  natural  philosophers,  and  nine  kinsmen,  each 
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class  supplying  its  own  vacancies  by  election.  The 
visitors  arc  likewise  nine  in  number,  viz.  the  Lord 
Provost,  the  eldest  Baillie,  the  Dean  of  Guild,  the 
Deacon  Convener  ot  the  Tracies,  the  Proses  of  the 
Faculty  of  Physicians,  and  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Procurators  pf  the  city  of  Glasgow,  the  Mode- 
rator of  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  ancl  Ayr,  and  the 
Moderators  ot  the  Presbyteries  of  Glasgow  and  Dum- 
barton. Four  general  meetings  are  held  annually, 
and  the  nine  Managers  chofen  by  theTrustecs,for  the 
immediate  superinlendance  of  the  institution,  meet 
once  in  each  month.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Trustees,  they  resolved  to  open  the  class  of  Natu- 
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ral  Philosophy,  for  which  their  experimental  appa- 
ratus was  so  admirably  adapted,  and  as  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  chose  Dr.  Garnet  to  the  office  of 
Lecturer.  Mr.  Robert  Lothian  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed Lecturer  on  Mathematics;  and  as  soon  as 
the  funds  will  admit,  it  is  intended  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  lecturers  until  the  institution  shall 
embrace  every  branch  of  useful  knowledge. 


LORD  DILLON. 

« 

THIS  nobleman  is  descended  from  ancestors,  a 
long  line  of  whom  has  been  distinguished  for  a zea- 
lous attachment  to  the  Catholic  creed.  His  Lord- 
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ship,  nevertheless,  has  been  the  warm,  if  not  violent, 

partizan 


